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The World’s Student Christian Federation in 1908 


By E. C. Jenkins 


HAT is the use of talking 
about a world federation?” says 
the man on the campus, “the bas- 
ket-ball game with the Lions is more 
interesting.” Quite so, and the pity is, 
not that the Lions may be victorious, 
but that the game fills the entire hori- 
zon. In most colleges the campus 
fence is not too high to be easily 
climbed, but to see over it is so difh- 
cult! In spite of the fact that the 
World's Student Christian Federation 
is something on the other side of the 
campus fence, it may be well worth 
while to have a look at it. 

The Federation came into being in 
response to the growing spirit of co- 
operation, which in business developed 
the big corporation, in philanthropy 
brought out the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, and in the church formed the 
lederal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in North America. However, as 
its name implies, the World’s Student 
Christian Federation knows no geo- 
graphical boundaries. Thus it is in 
harmony with that spirit of interna- 
tional friendliness which seeks to draw 
the nations together, each seeking, at 
the same time, to preserve its own in- 
dividuality and to develop its national 
consciousness. The Federation is also 
following—or perhaps it were better to 
say has led—in that company of so- 
cieties which have sought to influence 
world opinion. Nowadays any idea, to 
be successfully promoted, must get it- 
self incorporated into a world organiza- 
tion. The Federation differs, however, 
in one respect from many other world 
organizations which have for their ob- 
ject the extension of the Kingdom of 
God. The Federation is composed of 


national movements, indigenous to their 
respective countries. Its influences do 
not radiate from a center so much as 
they converge from the circumference. 
Its organization is simple. There are 
eleven movements, each represented by 
two members of the General Commit- 
tee. Four of these movements are in 
Europe, three in Asia, one in Africa, 
one in Australasia, one in North Amer- 
ica, and one consolidating the scattered 
societies in many countries. Each 
movement is entirely autonomous. The 
basis of membership varies in statement, 
but it is required that every movement 
shall be in harmony with the purposes 
of the Federation, namely: “(1) To 
unite students’ Christian movements or 
organizations throughout the world and 
promote mutual relations among them. 
(2) To collect information regarding 
the religious condition of the students 
of all lands. (3) To promote the fol- 
lowing lines of activity: To lead stu- 
dents to become disciples of Jesus 
Christ as only Saviour and as God; to 
deepen the spiritual life of students; to 
enlist students in the work of extend- 
ing the Kingdom of Christ throughout 
the whole world.” The chairman of the 
lederation is Dr. Karl Fries, of Stock- 
holm. The vice-chairman is _ Bishop 
Honda, of Japan. The treasurer is Mr. 
W. W. Seton, the secretary of London 
University, and the general secretary is 
Mr. John R. Mott. 

The Federation furnishes a medium 
of communication between persons in- 
terested in promoting religion among 
students. Accurate information makes 
for better understanding, and it is also 
the basis of real enthusiasm. In order 
to diffuse information, the Federation 
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publishes a periodical, The Student 
World, which gives, quarterly, infor- 
mation about the progress of the move- 
ment in different lands, and contains ar- 
ticles dealing with special subjects of in- 
terest to leaders in Christian work 
among students. Every year an Ex- 
change List and Directory furnishes in- 
formation as to the personnel of the 
different student movements, and also 
makes it easy to exchange publications. 
rom time to time reports are issued 
which deal with the Federation as a 
whole. All this information, however, 
may be what is called static, as com- 
pared with the dynamic information 
which is diffused through personality ; 
for Phillips brooks was right in saying 
that preaching is the communication of 
truth through personality, and the Fed- 
eration seeks to preach by sending its 
representatives from country to country 
and by facilitating personal intercourse. 
Renan said of Turgénieff that he in- 
carnated a whole people; and in some 
such way a representative of one coun- 
try incarnates, to the minds of foreigners, 
his native land. Thus the representa- 
tives of the student movements, whether 
they be secretaries, or students or pro- 
fessors traveling for study, help to in- 
troduce one nation to another, as well 
as to make vivid the possibilities of the 
Christian life. The chief source of this 
interchange is the biennial conferences. 
At these conferences, men not only 
learn method but, what is much more 
to the point, they come to know each 
other, and by this personal intercourse 
they understand one another’s point of 
view. The visits of the representatives 
of the Federation have been of power- 
ful assistance in advancing the King- 
dom of God among students. The or- 
ganization of the Federation makes it 
easy for friends who are traveling in 
various parts of the world to come to 
know some of the students of the coun- 
tries which they visit. Thus they con- 
tribute in an unofficial and powerful 
way to the object which the [Federation 
seeks, 

The most influential single event of 
the year 1908 was the international mis- 
sionary conference held in Liverpool, 
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January 2-7. It was far more than a 
convention of British students, for there 
were present 150 delegates from nine- 
teen other countries. There was noth- 
ing insular about the appeal, and the 
delegates from many lands resolved to 
press the cause of missions more vigor- 
ously and to make the organization of 
the student movement more efficient. 
Part of the effect of this conference 
was seen in the awakened interest in 
mission study in the Dutch and Scan- 
dinavian universities and in the great 
advance made by the student movement 
in Hungary. The first student con- 
ference in that country was held in 
1907, and was attended by ten stu- 
dents; the second, last summer, on the 
shores of Platten Lake, was attended 
by fifty. 

Admiral Mahan has pointed out, in 
“The Problem of Asia,” the importance 
of the Near East as the key to naval 
operations in the Orient. While it may 
not hold the same position with rela- 
tion to the student movement, it is true 
that, during the past year, all eyes have 
been turned toward the wonderful trans- 
formation which has taken place in the 
Ottoman Empire. This reform began 
when the high school was opened at 
Beirut by the missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board in 1836, for it was then that 
western education began to find a 
place in that land, and it was largely 
through the influence of this education 
that the present revolution came. As- 
sociations for promoting Christian work 
are found in all of the schools estab- 
lished by the American Board in Tur- 
key. These Associations carry on re- 
ligious and philanthropic activities of 
various kinds similar to those which are 
found in Associations in the United 
States. Last autumn Mr. L. P. Cham- 
bers, of Bardizag, was appointed travel- 
ing secretary for that region, and he is 
now visiting the schools and colleges 
for the purpose of getting them ac- 
quainted with the best methods of pro- 
moting Christian work, and also with 
a view to helping them to understand 
each other. It does not require a seer 
to prophesy that the new Turkey will 
find its leaders largely among the 6,000 
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THE CAMPUS OF THE SYRIAN 


pupils who are now under Christian 
training, for until a national system of 
education is developed the Turkish km- 
pire must look to these scnools for its 
intellectual leadership. 

The National Movement in India has 
had a powerful influence upon the stu- 
dent movement, because this has its 
field among the very class which is now 
so restless. This National Movement is 
due to the impact of Europe upon In- 
dian life, and, while it is largely polit- 
ical, its influence is felt in every depart- 
ment of life; for example, in the de- 
mand for physical as well as_intel- 
lectual efficiency. The Indian sees that, 
in order to cope with the dominant ra- 
tion, he must have those qualities which 
are so apparent as the basis of that na- 
tion’s masterly power. The revival of 
Hinduism which attends the political 
awakening makes for a seriousness in 
matters of religion which gives the stu- 
dent movement a special opportunity. 
Men cannot defend Hinduism without 
taking account of its greatest opponent. 
It has come to pass, therefore, that the 
student movement has gone forward, in 
spite of the turbulence of political 
affairs. The work of Mr. George Sher- 
wood Eddy in Ceylon and in Coimba- 
tore has been almost a religious renais- 
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sance among students. buddhists and 
Hindus were deeply stirred, and the 
genuine spirit of revival was abroad in 
those districts. 

Whatever may be said for the Near 
East and for India, it is China that 
holds the center of the stage in the 
drama of Asia’s awakening. So swiftly 
does one change follow the other that 
the result is a moving-picture—no one 
photograph is appreciated by the spec- 
tator, for he has only an impression of 
a giant rising from sleep. The whole 
nation is hungry for knowledge with a 
western label. For long centuries this 
was a land of teachers, and it is now a 
land of learners. The teacher is robed 
with great authority there, and a great 
gulf is fixed between him and his pu- 


pils. What they do at his suggestion 
is done practically under coercion. 


Under these conditions the voluntary 
organizations of students for promoting 
Christian work are of special value, be- 
cause they provide a means of getting 
men into Christian activities of their 
own free will. The student movement 
also breaks up the isolation of the col- 
lege communities and gives to the stu- 
dents that sense of national co-opera- 
tion which is one of the great needs of 
the Empire. The movement thus forms 
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another highway for democracy as well 
as religion. This is also aided by the 
five summer conferences, like North- 
field and Lake Geneva, though much 
smaller, which were held last year in 
different parts of the Empire. The 
opinion was expressed that the strongest 
addresses at these conferences were 
given by the Chinese. In several of 
them Bible study was carried on in 
small groups and was given the place 
of first importance. Great interest has 
been awakened also in the problem of 
getting men for the ministry. It re- 
quires great pecuniary sacrifice by a 
graduate of the mission schools to enter 
upon a career of Christian work, and 
this movement toward a filling of the 
ranks of the ministry is of unusual 
significance. During the past year sev- 
eral graduates of American colleges 
have been located in the government 
schools as teachers with the express 
understanding that they may give the 
time outside of school hours to Chris- 
tian helpfulness. 

The little company of Chinese stu- 
dents in Japan is still the point of great 
potential strength. At first the Chinese 
came to Tokyo as to a get-knowledge- 
quick scheme, and many of these have 
gone home disappointed at the result. 


There are, however, about 7,000 now 
in the Japanese capital, who have set- 
tled down to work for a period of years. 
They come from every province of 
China, and are certain to be leaders in 
the places to which they return. A 
staff of workers has been in Tokyo es- 
pecially for the purpose of helping these 
Chinese students. Some 300 of the stu- 
dents are in the different educational 
classes in the Central Department and 
from 200 to 300 in the department at 
Waseda University. It is worthy of 
note that there is a great increase in 
the number of students who are attend- 
ing Bible classes conducted in Chinese. 
Early in the campaign students in great 
numbers went to the classes which were 
carried on in English, but now they are 
seeking the spiritual rather than the 
linguistic advantages of the study of the 
Scriptures. A Chinese Student Church 
has also been established under a de- 
voted Chinese pastor, who is seeking to 
bring these students into communion 
with the Church. There is here a great 
concentration of opportunity such as 
has rarely been seen. 

The Students’ Christian Association 
of South Africa has improved its or- 
ganization during the past year. This 
movement is specially strong in the 
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work among schoolboys and_ school- 
girls. It has much to teach other move- 


ments through its Bible study circles, 
which are conducted with efficiency 
among these younger students. 

The Australasian Student Christian 
Union has been visited during the past 
year by Miss Rouse, the Federation 
traveling secretary for work among 
women students. As a result of her 
five months’ contact with the move- 
ment, the women in the universities 
have set out to do better work in their 
Unions, and a woman traveling secre- 
tary has been appointed. 
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During several years strenuous efforts 
have been made to extend Bible study 
in the Associations. During this past 
year, however, the emphasis has been 
laid chiefly upon the quality of the 
work to be done. The summer con- 
ferences emphasized this aspect, and it 
was made prominent to the whole move- 
ment through the Bible Study Con- 
ference which was held in October, at 
Columbus, Ohio. That Conference was 
attended by 1,000 delegates from 250 
institutions, and the emphasis of the 
speakers was upon the practical effi- 
ciency of the Bible as a character-mak- 








THE 


UNIVERSITY 


And now what of the progress in the 
United States and Canada? We are 
reminded of our age, as a movement, by 
the fact that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at the University of Vir- 
ginia celebrated a semi-centennial last 
October. Unlike some of the move- 
ments to which attention has been di- 
rected, ours has passed the _ pioneer 
stage and has entered upon the difficult 
and more perilous task of securing eff- 
ciency commensurate with prestige and 
opportunities. The year 1908 has seen 


a steady growth of what may be called 
the regular forms of activity, and there 
are four directions in which special ad- 
vance has been made. 





BUILDINGS, 





SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
ing force; and a call was sounded for a 
higher grade of work. 

The Student Volunteer Movement 
has devoted special attention to the cor- 
relation of supplv and demand in mis- 
sionary candidates. A secretary and an 
associate give special attention to this, 
and calls for candidates have been 
placed in the hands of over 6,000 stu- 
dents. These calls have come not only 
as a general appeal, but also in the 
form of personal letters calling to spe- 
cial tasks and through lists of definite 
opportunities. Thus the work of the 
Student Volunteer Movement has been 
made more efficient at its point of con- 
tact with the missionary societies. 
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A campaign of friendliness has been 
inaugurated looking toward = greater 
helpfulness to the Chinese and other 
Oriental students who are studying in 
the United States. This is similar to 
the work for Chinese students in Tokyo, 
though the numbers are much smaller 
and the difference in area great. 

Social and industrial problems have 
been stressed more than in any other 
year. A serious attempt is being made 
by the student movement to bring the 
college students into contact with work- 
men in shops and factories. 

A great year is opening before the 
Federation. The tour of the general 
secretary in Europe will largely stimulate 
greater interest in the Federation and its 
work among the universities. Mr. Mott 
has begun this tour by visits to Oxford, 
Cambridge, London and the Scottish Uni- 
versities. The large attendance at the 


meetings indicated a widespread, as the 
attention showed a deep interest in the 
problems of Christian service. London, 
a difficult field to cultivate, was pro- 
foundly moved by the great meeting in 
Albert Hall and by the special addresses 
to students. The conference of the Fed- 
eration at Oxford, July 15-19, is cer- 
tainly to be a focus of light upon 
many problems. The appointment of 
a traveling secretary for South Amer- 
ica means a beginning in student work 
in many countries in that great conti- 
nent where at present there is no Chris- 
tian activity in the universities. As we 
approach the Day of Prayer it should 
be not only with a sense of our own 
need for power to reach students of our 
own universities, but also in the spirit 
of co-operation with the students of 
many lands in bringing in the Kingdom 
of our Saviour. 


The Student’s Responsibility to the Sunday-school 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, Yale, 93, 


O find a college man who believes 
in the church and in the Bible, but 
who is not engaged in Sunday-school 
work, ought to be as unusual as to find 
a West Point graduate who is not at 
work for his country in some branch 
of military service. There are, to be 
sure, circumstances when the West 
Pointer can be of greater usefulness in 
some other field, and there are circum- 
stances when the student can render bet- 
ter service out of the Sunday-school 
than in it. But the former case is the 
exception, not the rule; and the latter 
also may safely be counted exceptional. 
Is this the extreme and unjustified 
view of a Sunday-school enthusiast, or 
is it reasonable, sober truth? Look at 
the facts for a moment. 

The Sunday-school is the Bible-study- 
ing service of the church. It is not a 
branch or a department of the church; 
it is the church, engaged in Bible study. 
And it is the only regular service of 
the church at large when the teaching 
and the studying, at close quarters, of 
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the text-book of Life is made sys- 
tematically possible. Therefore, it is a 
service from which only those members 
of the church can fairly count them- 
selves excused who consider themselves 
so thoroughly the masters of the Bible 
that they are beyond the need of further 
study of its contents, or who are doing 
other systematic, co-operative Bible 
study that takes the place of Sunday- 
school work for them. 

But the Christian college man is not 
of the general membership merely; he 
is of the specialized class of students: 
persons who have devoted some of the 
best years of their life to learning how 
to study, and, indirectly, how to teach. 
He has a mind that is trained and tem- 
pered, that can see truth and show truth 
as the ordinary mind cannot, that can 
inspire in others the love of study and 
of discoverv and of learning. And as 
a Christian man, he knows by expe- 
rience of the only things that really 
count in life. His trained powers can 
make the truth as to eternal things 
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clearer and simpler than can the ordi- 
nary man. 

Does this lay no obligation upon him? 
Has he gained his mental and _ intel- 
lectual skill, and has he been given his 
experience in things that are worth 
while, just for his own enjoyment ? 

He is the man in all the church who 
ought to gravitate toward the Bible- 
studying service of the church, as the 
boy Jesus found His irresistible at- 
traction in the Bible-studying oppor- 
tunities of the temple. Either as learner 
or as teacher,—and none learns so fast 
as by teaching,—the every-week oppor- 
tunity of the Sunday-school is _pe- 
culiarly the college man’s. He has 
learned how to study: and if he has 
caught the first purpose of study he 
must go on studying for the rest of his 
life, and he must help others to study, 
and lead them into his own ever-grow- 
ing enthusiasm for the endless possi- 
bilities of the study of the Book. 

People respect the college man’s train- 
ing. When he shows that he proposes 
to turn his training to account in Bible 
study and Bible teaching in the seem- 
ingly prosy and commonplace channel 
of the Sunday-school, they respect the 
man that is back of the training. He 
has a tremendous point of vantage: it 
is his shame if he does not honor it. 
Notice how eager the young boys of the 
Sunday-school are to get into the class 
taught by the fellow who is just out 
of college. They know that he is the 
real thing. If he has any tact at all in 
handling them, they are clay in his 
hands. The General Secretary of the 
International Sunday School Association 
was asked what was the best way to 
keep boys in the Sunday-school. “Build 
a barricade of fathers between them and 


the door,” he answered. But college 
students out-barricade fathers. Boys 


like Christianity when they see it in a 
fellow who they know is a real man; 
they find the Bible a mighty interesting 
book when they see that he is interested 
in it, and when he uncovers it to them. 

Horace Tracy Pitkin, of Yale, ’92, 
worked vigorously in the- Bethany Mis- 
sion Sunday-school in New Haven— 
conducted then by Yale students—while 
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he was an undergraduate; and I had the 
privilege of serving as a teacher under 
the Sunday-school superintending of the 
man who went down, half a dozen 
years later, before the Boxer murderers. 
The unquailing spirit in which Pitkin 
accepted death in China was the same 
whole-souled, enthusiastic spirit in which 
he carried on his Yale Sunday-school. 
It was in him long before missionary 
martyrdom called it out. It may be 
present in just as rich measure in every 
student who goes in for the opportunity 
that the Sunday-school offers him,— 
and it ought to be. 

More men are coming into the Sun- 
day-school every year. A business man 
in Syracuse, N. Y., a few years ago got 
together a little group of young fellows 
as a Sunday-school class. They liked 
him, and he liked them and _ his op- 
portunity with them so much, and saw 
its possibilities so plainly, that he gradu- 
ally gave more and more of his time 
to them: and then his success began to 
spread. Other classes were formed be- 
cause of the inspiration coming from 
his own. People began to inquire into 
his methods. He found that his devo- 
tion to Sunday-school work was taking 
so much time that to do it justice he 
had to sell out one of three crockery 
stores that he owned. Later, he _ sold 
a second store, to get more time for his 
Sunday-school work and for extending 
the influence of his plans. And finally 
he closed out the third and last store, 
and devoted his whole time to organized, 
far-reaching plans for bringing men into 
the Sunday-school for Bible study and 
soul-winning. The classes throughout 
the country that are operating on his 
plans to-day are credited with a total 
membership of three hundred thousand 
men. And he is still at it. 

But he is not a college graduate. He 
is only an ex-crockery merchant. Most 
college men would be glad to have made 
the lasting impress on the men of their 
generation that he has already made. 
He did it in and by the Sunday-school. 
The same opportunity is open to college 
men everywhere; a bigger opportunity. 
for their powers are better trained 
Are they big enough to see and use it? 
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How to Study a Bible Character 
By the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., New York 


HE study of biography is always 
fascinating, especially the biography 
of Scripture. Ordinary biography swamps 
us with a mass of irrelevancies and im- 
pertinences, whereas the Bible gives us 
only a few cardinal facts, just enough 
to give an insight into the heart of a 
man. The biographies which are writ- 
ten nowadays are usually loaded with 
details about such matters as genealogy, 
relatives far and near, personal appear- 
ance, the kind of house, the fashion of 
dress, the social status; whereas in the 
Scriptures all such things are passed 
over and we are brought face to face 
with a man’s soul. In studying the 
biography of the Bible one needs im- 
agination. He must fill out the picture, 
only the outlines of which have been 
given. Just as a scientist is compelled 
to reconstruct a fish from a few fins or 
bones, or a mammal from a few frag- 
ments of a skeleton, so the Bible stu- 
dent must construct a character from a 
few unstudied sayings, a few scattered 
actions, a few incidental hints from con- 
temporaries as to what the man really 
was. It is because the mind has room 
to conjecture, and is compelled to 
scrutinize and judge, that the study of 
Bible characters is one of the most re- 
warding of all occupations. 

First of all, let the student cull out of 
his concordance all the passages in 
which the man’s name occurs, and then 
all the other passages in which he is 
referred to but not mentioned by name. 
These passages should be arranged, 
compared and interrogated with a view 
to finding out if they supplement or con- 
tradict one another. All the man’s say- 
ings should be brought together and 
studied in the light of the circumstances 
under which they were spoken. If any 
two of them are contradictory, the con- 
tradiction should be explained. The 
man’s silences should also be noted, for 
men reveal themselves sometimes in 
what they do not say. After his say- 
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ings have been duly pondered, his ac- 
tions should be brought together, for 
each one of them is a window through 
which one may gaze into his soul. 
Whether his words and deeds agree 
should be ascertained, and what light is 
given by his conduct additional to that 
afforded by his sayings should be found 
out and measured. It is now time to see 
what others said and thought of him. 
This can be judged not only by what 
his contemporaries said, but also by 
their general attitude and behavior. It 
may be that the writer himself may dis- 
close his own personal estimate of the 
man in the turn or shading of a sen- 
tence, and all these indirect and _ inci- 
dental testimonies should be carefully 
collated and accurately weighed. The 
work which the man did, the influence 
which he exerted not only on his own 
day but on succeeding generations, his 
present fame or reputation—all this 
must be gathered up and treasured as 
materials by means of which we are to 
come to a proper estimate of the man’s 
worth and magnitude. 

Up to this point only two books have 
been used, the Bible and the concord- 
ance. These two books having rendered 
all the assistance which one can possi- 
bly extort from them, we may now con- 
sult a Bible Dictionary and read with 
care what some expert has to say about 
this man. It is not unlikely that he will 
bring to light certain aspects of the 
man’s character which have lain hitherto 
in the shadow, and will probably use 
passages of Scripture which the student 
himself has not found. His estimate of 
the character may necessitate a new 
study on the part of the student and a 
questioning of the conclusions already 
reached. The experts are of value, pro- 
vided they are used at the proper time. 
If consulted before any independent or 
original study has been given by the stu- 
dent, the student’s mind is likely to be 
biased in advance, and he cannot bring 
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to his investigation the vigor and fresh- 
ness of an unprejudiced mind. 

The Bible Dictionary will give, in 
most cases, the titles of volumes which 
have been written by scholars on the 
subject under investigation, and it will 
depend on the time and inclination of 
the student how many of these volumes 
shall be read. In studving great char- 
acters, like those of Moses and David 
and Elijah, several books should, if pos- 
sible, be consulted, for each book will 
furnish additional light. The study of 
personality involves the subtle exercise 
of the keenest faculties of the mind, and 
no two men will see in any character 
exactly the same thing. No one man is 
competent fully to write the biography 
of another. He cannot do justice at all 
points to the man of whom he writes, 
because in many ways he is unlike him. 
What one man sees may elude the eyes 
of another man, and it is only when sev- 
eral men tell us what they see that we 
are put in possession of anything like 
an adequate characterization. There are 
men like Barnabas and Silas, of whom 
only a few things are told us. But the 
very scantiness of the material gives 
new zest to the study. It is surprising 
how much we can know of some of 
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even the obscurest people of the Scrip- 
tures if we are patient and thorough in 
our study. For instance, we talk fa- 
miliarly of the twelve apostles, and yet 
how little is told us of most of them. 
They stand deeply hidden in the shad- 
ows, and only he who is willing to work 
in the dusk can ever find out even the 
little which is to be known. 

It is when we come to the Man of 
men, Jesus of Nazareth, that the study 
of biography reaches its highest inter- 
est and value. This is work for a life- 


time. One cannot begin it too soon or 
carry it forward through too many 
vears. The materials are scattered 


throughout the New Testament, and the 
Old Testament also has light to give. 
In the study of the character of Jesus 
it is best to begin with Mark, passing 
thence to Matthew, and later on to Luke 
and John. Paul must then be con- 
sulted as the man who, next to the 
members of the apostolic band, came the 
nearest to Jesus. The ponderous biog- 
raphies of Cromwell, Milton, Washing- 
ton, Lincoln and Napoleon do not give 
so deep and complete a knowledge of 
their heroes as is given to one who, 
with patient eyes and discerning mind, 
is a constant reader of the gospels. 


Christian Education in China 


T a banquet given on January 14, 

at the Hotel Astor, in New York, 

by the Conference of Foreign Missions 

Boards and Societies in the United 

States and Canada, special attention was 

called to the compelling need for and 

the great effectiveness of the efforts in 

the cause of Christian education in 

China now being made by the various 
missionary societies. 

The 966 day or primary schools, with 
their 19,884 students, and the 187 inter- 
mediate and high schools and colleges, 
having an attendance of 9,130 students, 
all managed by American missionary 
societies, have been doing a work the 
magnitude and importance of which have 
rarely been grasped by those who have 
not observed it closely. 


Testimony to the value of this phase 
of missionary activity was borne by Dr. 
Wei-ching W. Yen, secretary of the 
Imperial Chinese Legation in Washing- 
ton, in a letter written to the committee. 
The following extract from the letter 
is noteworthy : 

“The history of modern education in 
China covers a period of only a few 
years, but the system has made wonder- 
ful strides in that period, and certainly 
the work is considered by our Govern- 
ment and people alike as the most 
urgent and most important we have on 
hand. I remember—and I must con- 
fess my memory cannot extend very far 
back—the time when even the mission- 
ary body paid little or no attention to 
educational work, and day schools of 
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primary grades and high schools and 
so-called colleges of low standards were 
allowed to drag on their semi-torpid ex- 
istence. And with the attitude of our 
people towards western education, which 
was one of contempt, if not of sus- 
picion and animosity, this state of affairs 
was natural and_ superinforced. St. 
John’s University, of Shanghai, the ad- 
mission to which is now considered a 
privilege by many of our young men, 
and whose popularity and prestige com- 
pare favorably with Yale or Harvard in 
this country or with Cambridge or Ox- 
ford in England, was at that time an 
insignificant high school, whose students 
had to be urged and wheedled to study 
English or to remain longer than a year 
or two before going out into the world 
to try their wings. 

“Nor was the situation better in our 
Government schools, modeled after west- 
ern institutions. At the colleges of 
languages founded by our Government 
for nurturing budding diplomats the 
students received stipends and promises 
of official ranks as incentives to study; 
and a member of the Special Embassy, 
which is at present in this country, in- 
formed me only the other day that 
when our Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
was first organized only the least effi- 
cient and the ne’er-do-well clerks were 
willing to be transferred to the new de- 
partment. 

“Now the conditions have changed 
completely. Our young men and young 
women, too, clamor for the new learn- 
ing. Ten years ago there were only a 
dozen Chinese students in Japan, sent 
over there by our Government. At 
present there are seven thousand men 
and women enrolled in the educational 
institutions of the Island Empire. In 
the United States we have already some 
four hundred young men in the dif- 
ferent schools and colleges. Our Lega- 
tion alone has charge of almost a hun- 
dred, supported by the various provincial 
governments. Beginning with this year, 
one hundred new ones will cross the 
Pacific each year for four consecutive 
years, and then a minimum number of 
fifty till the year 1940. 

“In December of 1905 an Imperial 


kXdict appeared, commanding the estab- 
lishment of a Ministry of Education. 
The decree stated that since the old 
system of literary examination had been 
abolished, it was vitally important that 
the new system of education should be 
organized and developed for the crea- 
tion of talented men. Schools and col- 
leges have sprung up rapidly through- 
out the length and breadth of the Em- 
pire. Our most pressing concern has 
been the training of thousands of men 
as teachers of primary schools; but, 
thanks to the co-operation of our Vice- 
roys, there is not a province now with- 
out its normal schools, with students 
ranging from three hundred to a thou- 
sand and over. 

“A large part of the credit for initiat- 
ing this wonderful educational move- 
ment in our country is due to mission- 
ary foresight and enterprise. They were 
the earliest to realize the importance of 
changing radically our obsolete system 
of education, and to-day some of the 
missionary colleges may easily be classed 
among our best. The splendid work 
they are doing is appreciated and rec- 
ognized by our Government and people, 
and it is no uncommon sight to see the 
highest officials of the land attend the 
commencement and other academic ex- 
ercises of missionary schools, nor do 
they hesitate to send their sons as pupils. 

“To me the educational phase of the 
missionary labors seems the most im- 
portant and most influential. Through 
the school and college the missionary 
comes in contact with the upper and 
ruling classes of our people, and the in- 
fluence he exercises over his pupils in 
the classroom—the future leaders of the 
Empire—will help to direct our future 
national policies. The traditional friend- 
ship between China and the United 
States and the full confidence which our 
educated classes repose in your Govern- 
ment are assets which the missionary 
educator should not value lightly.” 

Among the addresses given at the 
dinner none was of greater interest than 
that of V. K. Wellington Koo, a student 
in Columbia University and formerly 
editor of the Columbia “Spectator.” 
Mr. Koo’s subject was “The Task Be- 
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fore China's Students Today,” and his 
addiess is especially valuable as show- 
ing the broad conceptions and patriotic 
purpose of the Chinese students now 
preparing themselves in this country for 
future leadership among their own peo- 
ple. An abstract from Mr. Koo’s ad- 
dress is here given: 

“The task before the Chinese stu- 
dents to-day is, in brief, the building up 
of a new, strong and powerful nation 
out of the old, tottering China—a na- 
tion which will be able to defend her 
own rights, whenever necessary, and 
ready to assist in upholding justice and 
peace throughout the world. And that 
task is at once a manifold, difficult and 
enormous one. It is manifold because 
today the Chinese students, being needed 
everywhere in China and in every walk 
of life, have to supply not a_ single 
class of workers, but men of all branches 
of learning and profession. Irom them 
must be chosen the future leaders of 
China: her statesmen, diplomats, law- 
yers and economists; her teachers and 
professors, and her engineers and sci- 
entists of all kinds. 

“It will be the duty of the Chinese 
students to protect and promote the 
prestige of China without and to evolve 
a modern state within. As messengers 
of China’s good-will and friendly feel- 
ings toward the world, they must strug- 
gle to remove every trace of misunder- 
standing existing between lier people 
and the people of the West, and, by 
their amicable words and good conduct, 
seek to establish an enviable reputation 
for her among her sister nations. As 
champions of the ‘new learning’ and 
advocates of reform, they must under- 
take to transport to their country west- 
ern thought and western ideals, and to 
introduce modern sciences and modern 
scientific appliances. They must see to 
it that, in the midst of struggle and ex- 
citement for a constitution, China does 
not fail to secure that form of consti- 
tutional government which will work 
for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number of people. They must 
awaken among their fellow countrymen 
a deep interest in-the affairs of the na- 
tion, quicken their social understand- 
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ing, and arouse in them a sound sense 
of individual responsibility toward their 
country. It also behooves the Chinese 
students to sweep away, permanently, 
such injurious social customs as opium- 
smoking and _ foot-binding and _ substi- 
tute in their places wholesome ways of 
living and enjoyment. Nor can they es- 
cape the duty of creating a_ sane, 
thoughtful and judicious public opinion 
which shall serve as a check to the prac- 
tices of corruption among the public 
servants of China and guide the coun- 
try in the path of reform. 

“Secondly, the task is a difficult one. 
While introducing changes and formulat- 
ing plans of improvement the future 
leaders of China must not overlook the 
fact that radical 


measures cannot win 
the support of the people; nor can 
reform be accomplished in a day. They 


must pay due regard to the traditions 
which the people cherish and the senti- 
ments they entertain. China is not like 
the potter’s clay which will yield to any 
form that may be applied to it. She 
has been a nation for fifty centuries, 
having customs and a civilization of her 
own. That in reforming the country not 
everything Chinese should be done away 
with is self-evident; that in introducing 
new modes of living and new methods 
of conducting business not everything 
foreign or western is needed in China is 
equally obvious. The reformers must, 
therefore, decide for themselves what 
old features should remain and what 
new things should be adopted. They 
must, again, be sure before making each 
advancing step, and, at the same time, 
must not set a pace so slow as to fail 
to reach their destination on time. 

Thirdly and lastly, the task, as I have 
said already, is an enormous one. The 
forces which Washington, Napoleon, 
Bismarck, Cavour and Ito had to en- 
counter in building and strengthening 
their respective countries appear to be 
insignificant when compared to the 
forces which the leaders of China will 
have to face. To reform China means 
to shape the destiny of a quarter of 
the living, breathing world, and to change 
the appearance of one-twelfth of the 
sarth’s arable surface. 
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“Such is the task before the Chinese 
students today. Yet with a firm reso- 
lution on their part, with co-operation 
from within and encouragement from 
without, the students are sure to accom- 
plish it, bravely and energetically. The 
moral and active support which the 
United States, through her enterprising, 
zealous, benevolent missionaries, is giv- 
ing to China in her effort to regenerate 
herself cannot fail to hasten the result 
of the great reform movement which is 
now spreading throughout the Empire. 
China is indeed happy and fortunate in 


Pamphlets on the Claims and 


HE Student Department of the In- 
T ternational Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations an- 
nounces the publication of a series of 
pamphlets on the claims and oppor- 
tunities of the Christian ministry, 
edited by John R. Mott. The object 
of these pamphlets is to set forth in at- 
tractive form the various aspects of the 
ministry, in order to appeal to young 
men to enter this calling. The pam- 
phlets are complementary to the book 
recently issued by Mr. Mott en- 
titled “The Future Leadership of the 
Church”; the book aims to_ interest 
ministers and laymen, the pamphlets are 
primarily for students. 

“The Minister and the Community” 
is the title of the pamphlet by President 
Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton. He ap- 
peals persuasively for a ministry that 
shall embody the highest spiritual ideals 
rather than one which attempts to 
identify itself too closely with secular 
affairs. ‘The only profession that con- 
sists in being something is the min- 
istry of our Lord and Saviour—and it 
does not consist of anything else.” This 
is the key-note of the pamphlet. 

In “The Claims of the Ministry on 
Strong Men” the Rev. George A. Gor- 
don, D.D., of Boston, shows that men of 
calibre are needed to teach the ideas of 
Jesus, and he appeals to students of the 
highest native gifts to continue the suc- 
cession of able ministers. 





having the greatest republic in the world 
as the most cordial friend and most 
ardent supporter of her epoch-making 
reforms. In maintaining such a fair 
and sympathetic attitude toward the 
awakening of my country the United 
States has exhibited a degree of wis- 
dom and foresight which cannot but in- 
spire respect and admiration from the 
four corners of the earth. For the re- 
generation of China is not only a 
Chinese problem, but a world problem, 
the solution of which means a permanent 
guarantee for the, peace of the world.” 


Opportunities of the Ministry 


An address by Phillips Brooks de- 
livered in 1884 has been reprinted for 
this series. He speaks of the relation 
of the minister to the intelligence, to 
the property and to the consciences of 
his people. The address was delivered 
at Harvard and made a great impres- 
sion at the time, an effect which is not 
lost in the reprint. 

Bishop William F. McDowell, D.D., 
of Chicago, writes of “The Right Sort 
of Men for the Ministry.” He makes 
clear that the kind of men required is 
determined by the supreme importance 
of the Person whose ministers they are, 
by the high service they are to render, 
and by the superlative importance of the 
age in which they live. 

The difficult subject of “The Call to 
the Ministry” is treated by Dean Bos- 
worth, of the Oberlin Theological 
Seminary. He faces frankly the prob- 
lems raised regarding this subject by 
thinking students, and he points out the 
middle course between the insistence on 
a revelation that is highly subjective 
and the reliance upon pure reasoning 
which omits altogether the subjective 
impression as an element. Dean Bos- 
worth also writes a short but striking 
pamphlet on “The Appeal of the Weak 
Church to the Strong Man.” The weak 
church is first painted in dark colors, 
and then the strong man is called to help 
in the heroic enterprise of making the 
weak church strong. 
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Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, of New 
York, appeals for more preachers. He 
contends that the great call by all the 
churches is not for administrators nor 
for pastors, but for men who can preach. 

Professor Arthur 5S. Hoyt, of Au- 
burn, writes of the call to the men 
which comes from the conditions in the 
country demanding the strengthening of 
the church in the rural districts. 

President W. W. Moore, of Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, sets 
forth the factors to be considered in the 
preparation of the minister. He ap- 
peals for a thorough grounding in the 
original languages of the Bible, and for 
an all-round preparation on the lines 
which have been followed with success 
by theological schools and for that 
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equipment which experience has proved 
to be so valuable. 

In all these nine pamphlets two notes 
are struck emphatically; one is the at- 
tractions of the ministry, not because of 
its intellectual and social opportunities, 
but because of its call to service and 
sacrifice; the other is the insistent em- 
phasis on the need for strong men to 
answer this call. 

The matter in the pamphlets is equiv- 
alent to a book of 180 pages. They 
are attractively bound in different 
colors and in uniform style, and are 
sold at fifty cents a set, post-paid. The 
pamphlets may be obtained from the 
Young Men's Christian Association 
Press, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, 


New York. 


A Theory Demonstrated 


The Testimony of a Former Student Leader Respecting the Religious Values of College Lite 


S a college secretary, | was never 
A long conscious of the lack of a 
joyous motive for hard work. ‘The days 
were rich in the satisfaction of see- 
ing effort immediately rewarded. A 
further incentive grew out of the claim, 
widely urged throughout the student 
movement, that influencing undergradu- 
ates was a work in multiplication, for 
the reason that many of them would be- 
come leaders. Undoubtedly in my case 
this faith was freely mixed with academ- 
ic conceit; but, on the other hand, that 
the real merits of the contention have 
never been overstated | am now equally 
sure. After the lapse of a few years, 
and in another capacity, | have been 
spending four weeks in the pathway 
of the earlier journeys. Hardly a day 
has passed without verifying belief in 
the value of fortifying Christianity at 
every institution of higher learning. 
Without seeking, it has been given me 
to see and handle the substance of what, 
after all, 1 had too faintly hoped for. 

In a far western city—one of those 
desert mistresses of miraculous yet solid 
growth—fellowship was renewed with 
a young doctor gaining an enviable 


practice. Our ways had previously 
crossed, at a state university, where 
Christian effort seemed almost unavail- 
ing. With a group of younger citi- 
zens he has just been instrumental in 
upsetting the corrupt county political 
machine. He is a director on more 
than one philanthropic board, and is 
otherwise one of the moral assets of the 
State. The student who was encour- 
aged to be faithful in that which was 
small is now faithful also in much. In 
the same place a lawyer, two years out 
of school, taken into partnership with 
the leading member of the local bar, 
made grateful acknowledgment of debt 
to the Christian Association and its rep- 
resentatives. Luncheon and a_ social 
hour in his home proved that the ideals 
and spirit of Christ were to radiate 
therefrom and to govern a career of 
substantial promise. 

Experience at the next point, swarm- 
ing with college men, might be termed 
a reunion. A railway clerk, under the 
abiding inspiration of a student con- 
ference years before, was raising the 
standard of giving in an entire congre- 
gation. The pastor of a home-mission 
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church, while in from his parish, se- 
cured text-books to promote among his 
people what he learned and practiced in 
the Association cabinet of a denomina- 
tional college—conversational evangel- 
ism. <A third had taken his first step in 
the way of discipleship during an 
evangelistic meeting in an agricultural 
college. That day cost the farm an en- 
ergetic and brainy tiller, but a city of 
200,000 profits by the service of an ex- 
pert in religious work among men—a 
ministry characterized by a passion for 
promoting bible study and for bringing 
his friends, one by one, to Jesus Christ. 
Another man, as the efficient head of a 
state-wide Christian organization, is 
working out his obligation over an 
imperial commonwealth. Yet another, 
whose friendship dates from a time 
when sympathy and counsel were 
needed, extended and _ received, sails 
soon, Obedient to a call to minister on 
another continent. 

Materials for a like account come to 
mind out of a dozen cities in seven 
states and provinces, but shadows fell 
with the light across this itinerary. 
Cases were not wanting to confirm the 
solemn truth that college years are ter- 
ribly decisive for wrong as well as 
right. Such threw a hateful but faith- 
ful glare upon the statement of a Yale 
dean that not one of the group whom 
he knew familiarly in college had al- 
tered any essential tendency in his char- 
acter since graduation. The continental 
divide does not more irrevocably con- 
sign one water-drop to Hudson’s Bay 
and another to the Gulf of Mexico than 
the vital decisions of a freshman head 
him for the ultimate goal of his life. 
Beside the true men among whom I 
have been fraternizing, I have met again 
the servers of sense and self. The same 
old sins and evasions grown more pro- 
nounced mark their courses. They de- 
liberately turned their backs on their 
spiritual inheritance. Unrepentant, they 
confessedly walk in deepening shadows to 
claim the flesh and pottage. 

Yet conscience, unless strangled, 
brings some of these false men back to 


truth. One afternoon a familiar figure 
hove in sight. In the face was re- 
flected unmistakably a victorious soul. 
His story was of kicking long against 
the goads and then submission, to find, 
as always, that to do the will of God 
is a glorious experience. This at- 
tendant upon more than one student 
conference proposed to practice law, re- 
gardless of other leadings. It was his 
peculiar delight to take apart the ad- 
dresses of the leaders and believe that 
he had broken the force of their appeal, 
but he was unable either to analyze or 
to dispose of the character back of 
the messages. The summer vacations 
brought profitable employment in engi- 
neering, when moral fibre, weakened by 
infidelity to truth, repeatedly broke un- 
der the strain of temptations. Gradua- 
tion, admission to practice, and a grow- 
ing clientele only quickened the con- 
sciousness of a place in the past where 
he. took the wrong fork in the road. 
He went back to start anew, this time 
for the theological seminary, chiefly as 
an experiment. A year’s test was inde- 
terminate. He then searched about for 
a trial pastorate that would afford 
baffling difficulties, and undeniably 
found it in a Coeur d’Alene mining 
town. Here in a few months there 
gathered around him an unshepherded 
flock of several scores out of worse than 
nothing. I was meeting him, convinced 
and chastened, en route to complete his 
seminary preparation. Purpose had taken 
the place of willfulness, stamina had 
superseded weakness, and misgivings 
were in full retreat before assurance and 
calm. 

To me, the manifest findings in this 
verdict, unexpectedly returned from the 
laboratory five years after the experi- 
ments ceased, are that gratitude to a 
spiritual benefactor is an eternal spring; 
that there is no labor rewarded now or 
evermore like the service of Christ; that 
college settles for students the issues of 
life; and that every servant in that 
goodly vineyard, whether volunteer or 
employed, should walk humbly before 
God, redeeming the time. 








College Men in Evangelistic 


EPORTS from the University of 
R Illinois and from the colleges of 
lowa tell of evangelistic activity on the 
part of college men during the holidays 
that might well be imitated by a large 
number of institutions throughout the 
country. The plan was to send deputa- 
tions of four or five chosen students to 
towns, smaller cities and rural com- 
munities for the purpose of carrying on 
definite evangelistic work. [Each deputa- 
tion spent its entire time—about five 
days—in one place, and thus came into 
that close personal contact with the men 


and boys which is so essential for 
permanency of influence. All the work 
was done in connection with the 
churches of the vicinity, which  fur- 
nished entertainment and railroad ex- 
penses. No student received remunera- 


tion for his work. 

On December 30 the Association at 
the University of Illinois sent forty men 
into eight surrounding towns and cities. 
But a small proportion of these men 
were looking forward to definite Chris- 
tian work as a life calling. Plans were 
arranged by the pastors of the local 
churches, and all worked together in a 
spirit of co-operation that was most 
gratifying. The meetings continued 
through Sunday, January 3, and proved 
to be a great means of help to the 
places visited, uplifting the moral tone 
of the communities and especially in- 
spiring the young people to activity in 
the Christian life. A number of deci- 
sions to start the Christian life have 
been reported, and the secretaries of the 


University Association have received 
numerous letters of appreciation and 
commendation from ministers in the 


places visited. Moreover, some of the 
men in the deputations have since de- 
cided to devote their lives to Christian 
service, and all returned with a genuine 
determination to use their influence in 
personal evangelism in the University. 


The college Associations of lowa 
united in sending approximately 160 


college men into thirty-four small towns 


Work during the Holidays 


and rural communities. Sixteen deputa- 
tions worked interdenominationally un- 
der the direct auspices of the State Com- 
mittee; the remainder chose their own 
towns and made their own local ar- 
rangements. 

While numerous meetings were held, 
the strength of the campaigns lay not 
so much in the public addresses as in 
the individual work done during the 
day. by means of basket-ball games, 
skating-parties and cross-country walks, 
the members of the deputations came 
into very close personal relationship with 
the young men and boys. On this basis 
of normal friendship and mutual interest 
the real success of the work rested. 

Owing to the fact that this type of 
work is so comparatively new and ex- 
perimental, it was deemed necessary to 
the success of a state-wide movement to 
have an institute for the training of the 
men. lor two days, early in December, 
such a gathering was held at Cornell 


College, Mt. Vernon, la., under the 
leadership of A. J. Elliott, Dr. T. 5S. 
Henderson, of New York, and Fred 


Hansen, the State County Work Secre- 
tary for lowa. This was attended by 
one of the most representative groups 
of college men that has ever been as- 
sembled in Iowa. Its tremendous value 
and interest cannot be over-stated. 
Without its inspiration the work which 
followed would have been -impossible. 
A striking example of the work was 
that done at Hedrick, a town of about 
1,000 people, by one of the teams from 
Coe College, under the leadership of J. 
Wesley Pontius, Associate State Stu- 
dent Secretary for lowa. The first 
effort of these men was to organize the 
town “gang” of young men, who pre- 
viously had been entirely indifferent to 
religion. These men were used to in- 
troduce the members of the deputation 
into every home in the town. As soon 
as the canvass of the town had been 
completed personal interviews were be- 
gun, where most of the decisions were 
made, being announced later in the pub- 
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lic meetings. The students became very 
popular with the townspeople and the 
church was crowded for the evening 
services. <A different man spoke each 
night and the leader of the team made 
the appeal. A large chorus choir was 
organized among the young people of 
the town. All but eight of the 
ninety-four converts expressed church 
preference. 

rom another town comes a glowing 
letter from a pastor, in which he says 
the presence of the team was the 
greatest uplifting influence the town had 
ever known. “And moreover,” he says, 
“the work has just begun. We wish 
they could have stayed longer. On Sun- 
day evening, January 3, eighteen came 
forward, including five men who are 
heads of families. We thank you for 
sending the team.” 

The most striking thing in the re- 
ports, however, is the evidence of a 
strong reflex influence on the lives of 
the team members themselves. One let- 
ter says that two of the men who were 
out are seriously considering profes- 
sional Christian work. <A second says 
that the men will continue their team 
organization, and are expecting to ac- 
complish results in their own student 
body. A third letter says: “I never 


put in such a week in all my life. I 
have had lots of theory, but never be- 
fore such practice. Never before did I 
come into such close contact with God, 
to whom belongs all the glory.” 

Another characteristic of the reports 
was the heroic spirit which was shown 
by the men working against odds. One 
letter says: “We have done what we 
could in this town. We haven't a flat- 
tering report. We _ spoke personally 
with every person in town, and every 
one for a considerable distance around 
who is not a Christian, with but five ex- 
ceptions. We report one conversion. 
We prayed and worked and talked our 
best in the meetings, but got no other 
decisions. The community is so pros- 
perous that the people scarcely feel the 
need of anything.” A similar report 
was received from two or three teams, 
but from the townspeople concerned en- 
thusiastic letters have been received 
about the spirit shown by the men. 

It is expected that the largest good 
will come from the campaign through 
its reaction upon the college Associa- 
tions. Incidentally, a considerable num- 
ber of students will enter college next 
fall as a result of the work, and there 
will be larger confidence in the moral 
safety of student life. 


Dean Bosworth’s New Bible Study Course’ 
A Review by Lucius Hokpins Miller 


N this latest of his many services to 

the intercollegiate world Dean bos- 
worth displays the qualities which those 
who know him have learned to expect 
in all that he does—simplicity, lucidity 
and scholarly earnestness. This new 
book is a distinct improvement over the 
“Studies in the Acts and Epistles” in 
the reduction of the ground covered, 
thus reducing the number of studies 
from thirty to nineteen; in the very 
Wise curtailment (usually) of the daily 


*“New Studies in Acts,” by Edward I. Bosworth, 
Dean of Oberlin Theological Seminary. New York: 
Young Men’s Christian Association Press, Cloth, 75 
cents; paper, 50 cents. 


stint of work; and, finally, in referring 
directly to the text of the Bible instead 
of to paragraphs in a separate volume 
(Burton’s “Records and Letters of the 
Apostolic Age”). 

Studies V., VIL, VIII. and XII. are 
good examples of the author’s most suc- 
cessful treatment, and lead one to the 
conclusion that this work is best suited 
to freshmen and sophomores, though 
useful for any class. The early chap- 
ters of the Acts form one of the most 
difficult sections of the whole Bible for 
practical handling in a group, and itis 
because Dr. Bosworth does not bring 
up these difficulties that the book will 
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be found better adapted to less mature 
students with whom such problems have 
not become pressing. 

One cannot rise from a study of the 
Look of the Acts, using this outline as 
a guide, without having a clear idea of 
the trend of the Book, a fresh sense of 
the vitality of the Christian religion, a 
more intelligent conception of some of 
the earliest Christian developments, and 
a mighty determination to join in 
the Great Battle. The last element is 
furnished chiefly by the practical hints, 
at the end of each day’s’ work, 
which are unusually well chosen and in- 
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cisively phrased. Ore wishes for more 
of the problem-method so well employed 
on page 143 and elsewhere, and so tell- 
ingly used by Professor Jenks in his 
“Social Teachings of Jesus”; but there 
are Many very suggestive and stimulat- 
ing thoughts, as on pages 17, 29, 30 
and 92. The practical elimination of 
the epistolary material from this course 
will lead naturally to a demand for other 
courses dealing solely with the Pauline 
Epistles as a whole, or taking them up 
singly, or in groups. Perhaps Dr. Los- 
worth has this task already in mind. 
No one could do it more acceptably. 


Method—Questioning® 


By Miss Dorothea Day 


N considering the subject of question- 

ing one is at the heart of mission 
study class method, for the recitation 
method and the lecture method have, in 
the field of mission study, given place 
almost entirely to the plan of conduct- 
ing the class session as a time for dis- 
cussion aroused and carried on by ques- 
tions. It is a method which demands, 
on the part of the leader, more thought 
and careful preparation than either of 
the other two; for, on the whole, it is 
far more easy to listen to others recite 
or to declare one’s own knowledge than 
to set minds to thinking, and so to 
zuide discussion that it will result in 
the production of certain definite im- 
pressions on the minds of those who 
have taken part. Yet this is the aim 
of the question method. To the un- 
initiated onlooker it may appear a dis- 
connected, desultory way of treating the 
subject; but that is because its art is 
so great as to be unnoticeable; a ques- 
tion put apparently with a casual, spon- 
taneous, it-just-occurred-to-me air may 
be, in reality, the result of hours of 
thought and study, wherein is to be 
found the explanation of the wonder- 





_* For a valuable treatment of the subject of Ques- 
tions, the reader is referred to an article by Dr. 


Sailer, in Tue Inrercocrecian, January, 1906, en- 
titled ‘““The Framing and Putting of Questions.” 


fully stimulating effect the question has 
upon the class. 

It is, therefore, of primary impor- 
tance that the mission study leader 
should see clearly, first, his ideals in the 
matter of questioning; that is, what 
kind of questions he should ask; see- 
ond, faults to be avoided; and third, 
how to proceed to make his questions. 

In connection with the first of these 
topics there is, in the article above re- 
ferred to, a very clear setting forth of 
the characteristics of good questions 
This aspect of the subject will not, 
therefore, be discussed here. The 
author, however, after explaining the 
nature of good questions, proceeds to 
make a division of questions into three 
classes or kinds, which it may be help- 
ful to consider for a moment. These 
are “testing” questions, “development” 
questions, and “impressive” questions. 
Now, to distinguish these three classes 
of questions and their uses is of vital 
importance, and a definition of each 
class with examples will, perhaps, most 
quickly make the matter clear. 

A “testing” question is one which 
tests one’s knowledge of definite facts; 
it can have but one right answer, as: 
“What is the population of China?” 
“When did Cary begin his work in 
India ?” 
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A “development” question is one 
which suggests a certain line of thought, 
propounds some problem, or demands 
the expression of individual opinion in 
regard to certain facts assumed to be 
known; it probably can have no definite, 
final answer, as: “How far has the 
Chinese conception of the five grades of 
society an economic basis?” “Which, 
according to your mind, has more con- 
sistency with his religion, the American 
Christian or the African pagan?” 

An “impressive” question is one which 
gathers up the lines of previous discus- 
sion and focuses attention on the con- 
clusion the discussion should lead to; it 
can usually have a definite answer, 
though the substance of the answer 
may vary according to the different con- 
clusions reached by different persons 
from the discussion, as: “In view of 
the present advance of Mohammedanism 
in Africa, how would you suggest that 
the Church meet the emergency in that 
field ?” 

In general, it may be said that the 
“testing” question should be used only 
in the class hour; the “development” 
question in assignments and class-hour 
discussion, and the “impressive” ques- 
tion in review work and in summing-up 
discussion in the class session. 

Though the ability to make useful, 
stimulating questions can come only 
with practice, certain kinds of poor 
questions can easily be avoided. A 
careful leader need never make (1) un- 
intelligible questions which center at- 
tention on their own complexity rather 
than on the subject they concern, as: 
“In the intermingling of the two native 
faiths of the Celestial Empire and _ its 
alien faith which might predominate and 
supplement the other two?” The sub- 
ject of Buddhism’s fate in China is 
with difficulty discerned in this confusion 
of words. 

Nor need any leader waste time ask- 
ing (2) questions whose answers are 
comparatively valueless, as: “By what 
ship did Morrison reach China?” “How 
many books did Confucius write?” 

(3) Questions that can be answered 
by “yes” or “no,” and do not, therefore, 
produce any discussion, can also be 
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avoided. A class should not be given 
the chance to settle back on a monosyl- 
labic answer. 

Perhaps the fault hardest to escape, 
however, is that found in (4) ques- 
tions which require for their answers 
knowledge and _ ability beyond that 
which the class has. It is such a 
temptation to use a question that sounds 
well, regardless of its value to the class! 
Yet it would be folly to ask a class of 
freshmen “to state the doctrine of 
Nirvana in terms of modern psychology,” 
or “to discuss the economic origin of 
the caste system.” It must never be 
forgotten that the worth of every ques- 
tion must be tested by the standard of 
its ability to stimulate thought and pro- 
duce discussion in the particular class 
for which it is designed. 

In preparing questions for class use 
the leader should proceed as follows: 
He should first think of the class and the 
points in the lesson that are likely to 
appeal particularly to its members. 
These special points to be emphasized 
are the bases for his questions. He 
thus begins with his answer and makes 
the question to fit it; that is, he pre- 
pares a question the answer to which 
will bring out or involve the point he 
wishes to emphasize. For instance, he 
desires to lay stress on the fact that the 
Hindus, like ourselves, are Aryans, 
and accordingly prepares the question: 
“Among which of the races of India 
would you probably feel more at home, 
and why?” Clearly, his point will be 
brought out in the answer. 

Having made several such questions 
for use in assignments and class dis- 
cussion, the leader should prepare him- 
self to use them by considering the 
possible sub-questions involved in each. 
He should be ready to split his ques- 
tion into many smaller ones, if the class 
need to be thus coaxed to express it- 
self; for, unless he does this, he will 
probably, in desperation at their silence, 
weakly succumb and tell them his 
answer, and the purpose of the ques- 
tion—to arouse thought—will be un- 
attained. It may be necessary to ask, 
“What are the races of India?” “To 
what race of mankind do we belong?” 
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“Whence came the early inhabitants of 
Europe?” and other questions still in 


order to extract from the class the 
statement that a common Aryan _in- 
heritance should make us _ especially 


sympathetic with the Hindu; but one 
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such question, properly used and an- 
swered by the class, is worth more than 
a dozen answered by the leader, for the 
simple reason that only that information 
is likely to be retained which has in- 
volved mental activity in its acquisition. 


A Call to Prayer for the Mohammedan World 
For the Week of February 21-28 
T the Conference of Officers of Foreign Mission Boards of the United States 
A and Canada the following resolution was adopted: 
“It is proposed to set apart the last week in February, from the 21st to the 28th, 


for united intercession on behalf of the Moslem world. 


The proposal to hold a 


special week of prayer on behalf of missions to Mohammedans and the Moham- 
medan lands originated with the Egypt General Mission, and was taken up by 
friends in England, Australia, New Zealand and America. 

“A similar meeting was held last January in London for the first time, fol- 
lowing the Cairo Conference, and we cannot but feel that some of the great move- 
ments of the year were the outcome of this intercessory prayer. 

“Surely what God has wrought since last July in the Turkish Empire by 


opening doors and giving freedom to the press; 


what He is doing in Arabia by 


preparing highways for His gospel in the building of railroads; what He has done 
and is doing in Persia, Egypt and Morocco by the plowshare of His providence 


in preparing the soil for the sowing of His word 





all these great events, not to 


speak of revived interest among Moslems in Christianity and answered prayers 
at many mission stations, prompt us to urge this appeal and ask God for even 


greater things.” 


Suggested Topics 


1. For the unoccupied Mohammedan lands, 
that Christian missions may find an entrance, 
and that the Word of God especially may have 
free course and be glorified. 

2. That the New Era in Turkey may prove 
not only a dawn of liberty but the beginning 
of a reign of righteousness, and that the mar- 
velous opportunities for proclaiming the gos- 
pel may be adequately met by press, schools, 
colleges and preaching. 

3. For Persia, that political changes may be 
to the furtherance of the gospel, and that the 
awakened interest in Western thought may be 
followed by the acceptance of Christianity on 
the part of many; also that the hindrances to 
the free circulation of the Scriptures may be 
removed. 

4. For Morocco and North Africa, that the 
work of the missionaries may be extended into 
the interior of the Barbary States, and that the 
Sudan may be occupied and the Moslem peril 
met. 

5. That in Egypt the peril of a Christless 
civilization may be met by the Christian press 
and Christian education, and an oittpouring of 
God’s spirit on all native Christians. 

6, That the new railways in Arabia may be- 


come, through God's providence, highways of 
the gospel; that the interior and the unoccu- 
pied provinces on the South and West may be 
occupied by organized missionary effort, and 
that the Cradle of Islam may be won for 
Christ. 

7. For India and its 62,000,000 Mohamme- 
dans, that the missionary effort carried on 
among them may be extended, and that fanatic- 
ism may be overcome by the presentation of 
the gospel and the work of medical missions. 

8. For the 30,000,000 of Mohammedans in 
China, that some Society may be led to under- 
take work for them speedily. 

9g. For the Mohammedans in Malaysia, and 
for the native church gathered from among 
Moslems, that it may be a real missionary 
church; that those parts of Malaysia threat- 
ened by Islam may be evangelized in time to 
avert the Moslem peril. 

10. For all the missionaries, native and 
Moslems, and for 


foreign, laboring among 
Moslem converts. 

11. That the awakened interest in the Mo- 
hammedan world on the part of so many in 
the churches at home may lead to the conse- 
cration of life for service on the Moslem field. 
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Current Comment 
Frank V. Slack, 


NFORMATION that will be of value 
for an intelligent observance of the 
Universal Day of Prayer for Students 
is given in the article dealing with the 
progress of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. Together with the call 
published in the January number, it 
makes possible a thoroughly effective 
presentation of the facts and conditions 
concerning which we are asked to pray. 
Let us make this a distinctively “prayer- 
full” day, avoiding indefiniteness or ap- 
peal and shallow smoothness of ex- 
pression by means of the vivid and con- 
crete facts at our disposal. 

Attention is also directed to the Call 
to Prayer for the Mohammedan World, 
for the week February 21 to 28. It, 
too, is issued by men who believe con- 
cretely in the efficacy of prayer. Prayer, 
to these men whose lives are so closely 
connected with the greatest of mission- 
ary problems, is no mere formal rite. 
They have become convinced of its 
power through seeing its results. Abso- 
lutely convinced of its necessity for the 
success of their great battle, they sum- 
mon all who are interested in the sway 
of Jesus over the entire world to unite 
with them in the ministry of intercession. 

A call to prayer is a summons to 
activity. It asks men to partake in the 
activity of God and to be “laborers to- 
gether” with Him. In this activity men 
may have as large a part as they will. 
The only limit, apparently, is the limit 
imposed by the man himself; God seems 
to impose none. 


One of the great handicaps to the 
work of the office secretary of the Stu- 
dent Department is the failure of As- 
sociation leaders to reply with prompt- 
ness, and indeed to reply at all, to re- 
quests for information needed for the 
files in the central office. A case in 
point is the request issued in- October 
for the names of the officers of the stu- 
dent Associations.- Enclosed with the 
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request was a reply postal card, fully 
addressed. Three minutes’ time would 
have sufficed to answer the request 
fully. From the 763 letters issued, 200 
replies were received in October, 243 in 
November, thirteen in December. Three 
hundred and seven remain unanswered. 
Since no useless information is ever 
asked by the office, it surely is not un- 
reasonable to hope that more prompt 
and business-like attention may be paid 
to these matters. 


How anyone, with eyes and ears 
open, can receive the impression that 
the various Mission Boards are not in 
urgent need of men and women, passes 
comprehension. Certainly those who 
have seen the recent numbers of The 
Intercollegian must be aware of the 
urgency. By way of adding to the in- 
sistence, there is printed on another page 
of this issue a reproduction of an at- 
tractive poster recently issued by the 
Candidate Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Two hundred 
and seventy-two graduates of colleges 
and professional schools, both men and 
women, and of great variety of train- 
ing, are wanted immediately for foreign 
service. Every volunteer should study 
this list carefully with a view to help- 
ing supply the need with his own life, 
and, to that end, should come into im- 
mediate touch with his church Board. 
But it should not be limited to volun- 
teers. There are numbers of recent 
graduates, as is proved by actual ex- 
perience, not volunteers, who have not 
yet definitely settled the question, and 
who may be secured for service by a 
concrete need vividly expressed. Let 
every volunteer act as a recruiting agent 
by bringing such appeals as are voiced 
in this poster to the attention of friends 
who are at all eligible for any phase of 
the service needed. 


Within the next month many Associa- 
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tions will choose officers for the com- 
ing year. Upon the choice of the presi- 
dent, in particular, the success of the 
work for next year depends. There are 
many desirable qualities that he may 
have,—college prominence, social abil- 
ity, popularity,—but there are a few he 
must have. Cleanliness of life, keen in- 
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terest in the things for which the As- 
sociation stands, an interest that makes 
him willing to spend time on their ful- 
fillment, and a first-hand acquaintance 
with Jesus Christ—these are essential. 
Oftentimes the men who do the choos- 
ing are as responsible for the future suc- 
cess or failure as is the man chosen. 


The Student World 


At Iowa State College the mission 
study enrolment this year is 250, 
precisely double that of last year. 


The Association at Harvard is super- 
vising the work of 200 men in various 
lines of social service, including boys’ 
clubs, entertainment troupes and Juve- 
nile Court work. 


‘rank N. D. Buchman has accepted 
the general secretaryship of the Associa- 
tion at Pennsylvania State College, suc- 
ceeding F. E. Wilber, who is now study- 
ing in Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Max P. Cushing, Bowdoin, ‘09, and 
organist at the Northfield Student Con- 
ference for the past two years, sailed 
December 31 for Constantinople, where 
he will act as organist and tutor in 
music in Robert College. 


Following the Bible study campaign 
in which 80 per cent. of the students 
were enrolled in groups in Northwestern 
College, a canvass for mission study re- 
sulted in the enrolment of 60 per cent. 
of the registered students. 

A recent conference of preparatory 
school instructors and principals, meet- 
ing in Chicago, laid down as a funda- 
mental basis the training given by de- 
votional study of the Bible, and dis- 
tinctly emphasized the value of such 
Association work as is carried on at 
Culver Military Academy. 





On January 7 thirty-two students 
were enrolled in Bible study classes at 
the Lincoln Memorial University, Ten- 


nessee. Only one small class was meet- 
ing before the holidays. A series of 
lectures on “Modern Missions” has also 
been started. 


The Dartmouth Christian Association 
has furnished quartets and speakers for 
Sunday afternoon meetings for men 
in several of the near-by towns. Sev- 
eral members of ’Varsity teams have 
participated, with good results in every 
case. The Association is also organiz- 
ing a volunteer corps of entertainers for 
service in neighboring towns, where 
wholesome social occasions are much 
needed during the winter months. 


The Christian Settlement of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has _ recently 
published a statement of its weekly 
activities that is most astonishing to 
those who have had no accurate idea 
of the scope of such work. Athletics, 
dispensary, modified milk station, neigh- 
borhood visitation, stamp savings fund, 
various girls’ and boys’ clubs, men’s 
and mothers’ clubs, public kindergarten, 
lectures, socials, etc., bring over 2,000 
visitors to the building every week. 


Both Harvard and Yale are making 
use of their opportunities with their 
Chinese students. At Harvard Pro- 
fessor E. C. Moore is conducting a 
Bible group of eleven members; at Yale 
sixteen of the eighteen Chinese in the 
University attend a class led last term 
by Professor Harlan P. Beach, on 
“Comparative Religion,” and this term 
by Dr. H. B. Wright, on the “Life of 
Christ.” 
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Nine hundred men are now enrolled 
in Bible classes at Yale, an increase of 
300 over this time last year. The As- 
sociation is also furnishing twelve 
group leaders and a normal leader for 
the classes conducted among the high 
school students by the New Haven city 
Association. Marked cordiality exists 
among the university and city secre- 
taries, who meet weekly for the ex- 
change of ideas concerning more ex- 
tensive co-operation. 


The Student Volunteer Movement’s 
text-books, “Japan and Its Regenera- 
tion,” by Otis Cary, and “India and 
Christian Opportunity,” by Harlan P. 
Beach, have been brought up to date, 
the last chapter of each having been re- 
written by the author. These are two 
of the strongest text-books published by 
the Movement, and their value is now 
greatly increased by this revision. Mis- 
sion study classes desirous of pursuing 
the study of a country, but uncertain as 
to their text-book, will make no error in 
deciding upon either of these books. 


In connection with the boys’ work 
of the Oberlin Association the Oberlin 
Boys’ Republic has been formed. The 
Republic is organized somewhat on the 
plan of a municipality. Each club con- 
stitutes a ward. No boy can be a 
citizen of the Boys’ Republic without 
being a club member. An initiation fee 
of 25 cents is charged, the money thus 
obtained being used to meet the various 
expenses. On payment of his fee a bov 
receives a certificate of membership and 
an Oberlin Boys’ Republic badge. The 
meetings of the Republic are held 
once in two’ months. At each meeting 


any important business, real or im- 
aginary, is brought before the Re- 
public. All minor matters are left in 


the hands of the Board of Aldermen, 
consisting of the heads of the wards and 
the officers of the Republic. 


A cable received January 2 announced 
the death, in Shanghai, of Weston 
O’Brien Harding, one of the faculty of 
St. John’s University. Mr. Harding 
was the son of the Rev. C. E. Harding, 
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of the Church of the Epiphany, Balti- 
more. Born in Maine about twenty- 
three years ago, he was educated in 
Baltimore, and in June, 1907, was 
graduated from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity with the degree of B.A. Dur- 
ing his college course he had been 
active in the work of the Young Men's 
Christian Association and the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, and had decided 
to give his life for the education of 
young men in non-Christian lands. His 
offer was accepted by the Board of 
Missions and Bishop Graves, and he 
was assigned to St. John’s University, 
where for a year and a half he had done 
effective work. 


An interesting scheme for deputation 
work is being followed out by a num- 
ber of preparatory schools in New Jer- 
sey, with John Lee Brooks, president 
of the Association at the Centenary Col- 
legiate Institute, as the “clearing house 
agent.” An accurate list of preparatory 
schools, academies and similar institu- 
tions has been prepared, and correspond- 
ence carried on with a number of con- 
tiguous colleges, including Columbia, 
University of Pennsylvania, Yale, La- 
fayette, Princeton, Rutgers and some 
others, with a view to securing deputa- 
tions to visit these schools. Some dele- 
gations can afford time to visit only one 
school on each trip, making monthly 
trips; others concentrate on one week, 
visiting as many schools as possible and 
spending one or two days at each. The 
school visited entertains the deputation 
during its stay and pays as large a 
share as possible of the traveling ex- 
penses. In case of necessity the ex- 
pense is borne by the Association send- 
ing the deputation. Before the arrival 
of the deputation interest is aroused by 
the local Association, personal inter- 
views urged, and a schedule prepared, 
according to which the deputation can 
make the best possible use of its time. 


From a letter recently received from 
Dr. John Davidson Frame, Wooster 


University, ‘00; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Medical, ‘o4, the following is 
“As I write, I am living in a 
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hospital on the outskirts of a Persian 
city of 100,000 inhabitants in a province 
of 2,000,000 people. We have been 
open only twelve days, and have nine 
patients, most of whom are suffering 
from neglect and poverty directly or in- 
directly. These patients could have 
been relieved by the simplest treatment 
at first, but they had no one to whom 
they could go. Our capacity is only 
twenty-four hospital beds for 2,000,000 
people. There are a few European 
doctors in the city, but the poor classes 
and the country districts do not know 
what a true doctor is. It was because 
early in college I learned about such 
conditions (far worse in many places) 
and because I saw no more urgent or 
better way of serving Jesus Christ that 
[ am here. Perhaps in no other pro- 
fession are the temptations to stay at 
home as great; for ambition, money and 
the love of medical study and investiga- 
tion and the philanthropic opportunity 
in the home land appeal to every medi- 
cal man. But I could not forget the 
greater need nor Christ’s command. I 
could not feel close to Christ when I 
turned my thoughts from this field to 
the work in the home land. My reasons 
were not always defined, but year by 
year the conviction grew that, to please 
Christ, | must become a foreign mis- 
sionary. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
The Why and How of Foreign Missions _ 


AKE for the basis of this meeting 
Dr. A. J. Brown’s book, “The 
Why and How of Foreign Missions.” 
The subject matter easily divides itself 
into three main topics, and, in order not 
to burden any one person in prepara- 
tion, assign a ten-minute paper to each 
of three different people, thus covering 
the ground in a concise and interesting 
manner. 

The general idea will be to give a 
brief but comprehensive view of the 
whole foreign missionary problem. Pre- 
viously we have had our attention called 
to the needs of a particular field, or to 
some one phase of the problem which 
seriously confronts the church. Now 
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we wish to start with the motives that 
call the church and the individual can- 
didate into this field of activity, and fol- 
low the one through its process of ad- 
ministration and the other through his 
preparation and appointment, until both 
meet on the foreign field to work ef- 
fectively hand in hand for the exten- 
sion of Christ’s Kingdom. 

A helpful Scripture lesson for the 
opening of the hour would be Romans 
10:34-48. The reading should be pre- 
ceded by a few words from the leader, 
explaining that Peter had just come 
from his vision on the house top, and 
was ready to do God’s bidding wherever 
He might call. The hymns need not be 
entirely of a missionary nature. The 
following may be suggestive: “Hail to 
the brightness of Zion’s glad morning!” 
“Speed away, speed away,” “Before 
Jehovah’s awful throne,” “Faith of our 
fathers,” “The Son of God goes forth 
to war,” and “Crown Him with many 
crowns.” 

I, Motive. This topic should come 
first on the program, because if it can- 
not be fully and clearly established that 
there is adequate motive for the mis- 
sionary enterprise the other topics and 
the entire meeting will be of little value. 
The forceful presentation of two facts 
will give sufficient basis for the whole 
movement. The first is that the gospel 
message is for the whole world; the sec- 
ond, that large sections of the globe and 
great masses of the people have not yet 
been reached. The spirit and letter of 
many New Testament passages will 
affirm the first point, and references 
from the third and fourth chapters of 
Dr. J. L. Barton’s “Unfinished Task” 
will convince the audience on the sec- 
ond. Added motives can be gathered 
from the second chapter of Dr. Barton’s 
book and the first in Dr. Brown’s. 

II. Administration. The one taking 
this topic should select carefully his ma- 
terial from Chapters 2, 3, 4 and 9, giv- 
ing place almost exclusively to those 
branches of the work least familiar to 
the audience. Chapters 3, 4, 7, 11 and 
12 in Dr. Brown’s book, “The Foreign 
Missionary,” will enlarge upon the ma- 
terial referred to above. Obtaining 
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specific information from your own de- 
nominational board or society will add 
interest to this section of the program. 

Ill. The Work. In addition to chap- 
ters 5, O and 8 in “The Why and How 
of loreign Missions,” see Chapters 5; 
6, 13, 14, 15, 17 and 18 in “The Foreign 
Missionary.” A letter from an alumnus 
or friend of the college regarding his 
work on the field gives a_ personal 
touch that makes the whole program 
more vivid. In this paper emphasize 
the ordinary and routine life of the mis- 
sionary. We are too apt to have the 
idea that his life is all extraordinary. 

In order to give unity to the whole 
program it might be well for the three 
participants to piece together the actual 
or supposed case of a young man going 
to the field, giving the motives which 
determined his life work, his examina- 
tion, his connection with the home 
church and the board, the conditions he 
finds on the field, his work, ete. 

A meeting of this kind should not 
close without earnest and _ believing 
prayer for the workers on the field, 
those who administer the business end 
at home, and especially, “Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest, that He 
send forth laborers into His harvest.” 


Reviews 


Leadership. By the Rt. Rev. Charles 
H. Brent. 16mo, 260 pages. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 

It is a long time since a book has ap- 
peared which is of such real and prac- 
tical value to the college student, and 
especially to the Christian student who 
aspires to leadership in the Church of 
God. This latest volume by Bishop 
Brent consists of the William Belden 
Noble Lectures delivered at Harvard 
University last year. The object of the 
founder of this Lectureship was “to ex- 
tend the influence of Jesus as the way, 
the truth and the life.’ In none of 
these six lectures does the writer, who is 
himself a leader of men, a scholar and 
a missionary bishop, lose sight of this 
high aim. After discussing the meta- 


physic of leadership and showing how 
the world is greedy of leadership and 
that men are keen to be led, he defines 

leader and distinguishes him from a 
mere demagogue by showing that the 
real leader has in him the power of the 
single motive, the power of the human 
will, the power of the blameless life, and 
the power of fellowship with the Di- 
vine. Each of these attributes of lead- 
ership forms the subject of a succeed- 
ing lecture, and all of them are finally 
seen in their full perfection and divine 
glory in the representative Leader of 
men and Leader of leaders, Jesus 
Christ. “Whatever gifts a man may 
possess, whatever efficiency he may de- 
velop by industry and application, what- 
ever genius he may have for leadership, 
his power climbs to its throne only if, 
leader of men as he may be, he is also 
the follower of Him who claims to be 
that which experience more and more 
proves Him to be—the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.” The rare union of 
breadth with depth in the treatment of 
this theme is here found in a remark- 
able degree. It is an ideal book to put 
into the hands of those who are hungry 
for power, but ignorant of the price 
that must be paid to secure real power 
with God and with men. It is a heart- 
searching book, and some of the chap- 
ters can be read best in the closet. 


The Gift of Influence. By Hugh Black. 
New York: F. H. Revell & Co. 
1.25, net. 

In the introduction to this volume of 
university sermons Professor Black 
shows that he has clearly in mind a 
fact that university preachers should 
ever keep before them. “It is my ex- 
perience,” he writes, “that the last thing 
an academic audience at public worship 
wants is an academic discourse. * * 
More than guidance in speculation do 
they need simply inspiration for life.” 
Such inspiration the preacher gives in 
well-ordered and convincing style. The 
sermon on the Friendships of Paul is 
highly illuminating and suggests how 
valuable it would be to have compiled, 
by a_ skilled and sympathetic hand, 
Paul’s autobiography from his letters. 














